Twelve years compleat he suffered in exile
And kept his Father's Asses all the while.
At length by wonderful impulse of fate,
The people $all him home to help the state;
And what is more they send him money too,
And clothe him all from head to foot anew.

In the new clothes and with the gold carefully stowed
away in his cabin, Charles embarked on a beautiful May
morning to answer his people's call. An extravagantly
joyous crew of courtiers attended him on board the battle-
ship Naseby, which he promptly renamed the Royal
Charles. The glorious sensation of living his fondest dreams
was still his. He paced the deck proudly, telling an open-
mouthed audience which included Montague's young sec-
retary, Samuel Pepys, the true story of his escape after
the battle of Worcester. He told a tale well, omitting noth-
ing of the ludicrous or the romantic. When he had finished
this saga, he had an hundred anecdotes of his exile which
he delighted to relate as sincerely as his hearers rejoiced to
listen. His memory for detail was so great that Lord Wil-
mot's son, the young Earl of Rochester, once marvelled
that his Majesty could recollect so well every incident of
his pet yarns, yet not remember that he had told it to the
same audience half a dozen times. A less impudent observer
was equally struck, remarking:

" He was an everlasting talker. He told his stories with
a good grace, but they came in his way too often."

On board the Royal Charles such remarks would never
have occurred to anyone. Even the most banal sentences
would have been treasured by these men who were proud
to be taking part in an historic event, and were enchanted
with their sovereign's condescension in talking to them so
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